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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. hides. All around the sulphur spring, traces|of the earthworks. The smallest are not more 
. , Sta ks of the aborigines are manifest in the form of|than a few feet in height, and about thirty 
ce Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|fragments of large pots and various imple-|feet in diameter, while the largest attain a 


_ dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. ments. It is supposed that this salt lick was|height of seventy feet, and cover an acre or 
; m frequented by the Indians for game and the/two of ground. Many of the smaller mounds 
so re ihe gi tN a heres hd ale manufacture of salt. were used for the burial of the dead, others 
JOHN S. STOKES, Extensive fortifications, several miles in ex-|for the purpose of religious sacrifice and for 


; - |tent, enclosing two systems of mounds and|the burning of the dead, while the largest 
T NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs, |numerous stone graves, lie along the Big|pyramidal mounds were most probably the 
Harpeth, about sixteen miles below Old Town, |sites of the temples and council-houses of the 
at Mound Bottom and Osborn’s Place. Atj|aborigines. 
these extensive fortifications, which enclose} The ancient inhabitants of Tennessee also 
the sites of two ancient cities, dre found three|left singular paintings upon the rocks, repre- 
pyramidal mounds, about fifty feet in eleva-|senting the sun and moon. These paintings 
; z. -___|tion, and each one containing an acre upon|occupy the face of perpendicular cliffs on the 
‘5 from the « American Naturalist.” |its summit, and besides these, numerous lesser| Harpeth, Tennessee, French Broad, Duck and 
The Aboriginal Mound Builders of Tennessee. | mounds. Such structures must have required|Cumberland rivers. The paintings are exe- 
When the first Anglo-American pioneers,|the labor of a considerable population for a|cuted with red ochre, upon high, inaccessible 
pout the middle of the last century, explored |series of years; and more especially must the|walls of rock overhanging the water, and 
e country east and north of the Tennessee|erection of these earth pyramids have been|were without doubt, devoted to sacred pur- 
ver, the territory between the Ohio and|slow and tedious, as the aborigines were with-|poses, and were emblematic of the sun, the 
ennessee rivers was a vast unoccupied wil-|out horses or carts, and the immense mass of|god of the aborigines. The paintings of the 
srness. ‘The rich valleys, hills and plains of|earth must have been carried by hand in|sun on the rocks on Big Harpeth river, about 
ennessee and Kentucky were crowded with| baskets and skins. The old road or trail which |three miles below the road which crosses this 
dense growth of forest trees and canes, and|connected these two ancient cities can still be|stream from Nashville to Charlotte, can be 
rmed an extensive park, held permanently|discerned in the forest, the well-worn way |seen for a distance of four miles, and it is pro- 
nly by the beasts of the forest, and abound-|being in some places a foot or more beneath|bable that the worshippers of the sun assem- 
g with immense herds of buffalo, flocks of|the general surface. It is evident from these|bled before this high p!ace for the performance 
Id turkeys, droves of deer and innumerable|facts that a chain of fortified towns extended |of their sacred rights. At Buffalo Gap, on 
vars. The nearest permanent Indian settle-|in ancient days all along Big Harpeth, and|the same stream, where the ancient trail of 
ents were on the Sciota and Miami on the|from careful excavations. and examinations|the buffalo is still distinct, a line of buffaloes 
prth, and on the waters of the Little Ten-}and comparisons of the crania and relics, we|is painted upon the cliff rock which overhangs 
assee on the south; and from these points|are convinced that they were all erected by|from above, and is capable of sheltering a 
ie warriors of the Miami Confederacy of the|the same race.. One of the most remarkable|thousand men. 
orth, and the Choctaws, Chickasaws and|aboriginal remains in Tennessee is found in| We have still another evidence of the exist- 
herokees of the south issued to engage in|the fork of Duck river, near Manchester, and|ence of a numerous population, in the fact 
anting and war, in this great central theatre.|is known as the Stone Fort.. The walls of the|that the first settlers found the caves filled 
t this period, by common agreement of all|fort haye been formed of loose rocks and|with human skeletons. 
1e surrounding tribes, this section of country, |stones gathered from the bed of the river.| Haywood relates that in the spring of the 
hich, for its fertile soil, numerous rivers and|The gateway of the fort, which opens toward|year 1811, two human beings were found in a 
nundant supply of fish and game, was ad-|the neck of land between the two branches of|copperas cave, in Warren county, in West 
irably adapted to the settlement of savage|the river, is carefully protected by an inner|Tennessee, about fifteen miles south-west from 
ibes, appeared to have been reserved from|line of works, so constructed that the enemy |Sparta, and twenty miles from McMinnville. 
srmanent occupancy. entering the fort would be received in a blind|One of these persons was a male, the other a 
That this country, in common with other pouch or bag. Directly in front of the gate-|female. + They were interred in baskets made 
ortions of the great Valley of the Mississippi, way of the fort, and about half a mile distant,|of cane, curiously wrought, and evidencing 
as inhabited in ancient times by a compara-|stands a remarkable mound, the structure of|great mechanical skill. They were both dis- 
vely dense population, who subsisted by the| which is similar to that of the walls of the|located at the hip joint, and were placed erect 
rts of husbandry, as well as by the chase, is|fort, being composed of rocks, none of which|in the baskets, with a covering of cane made 
vident from the numerous depositories of the|exceed a Foot and a half in diameter. This|to fit the baskets in which they were placed. 
in the caves and along the banks of the|oblong mound is 600 feet in circumference|The flesh of these persons was entire and un- 
reams in the fertile valleys, and ground the/and forty feet in height, and the labor of col-|decayed, of a brown color, produced by time, 
springs which abound in this limestone}lecting and depositing the loose rocks by hand|the flesh having adhered to the bones and 
gion, and from the imposing monumental| must have been considerable. sinews. Around the female, next her body, 
1ains and extensive earthworks. It would be impossible for us upon the pre-|was placed a well dressed doeskin ; next to 
considerable portion of the city of Nash-|sent occasion to enter into a minute descrip-|this was placed a rug, very curiously wrought 
le has been built over an extensive Indian|tion of the mounds of Tennessee. They are|of the bark of a.tree and feathers. The bark 
yeyard, which lay along the valley of Lick| found upon the Cumberland, Little Tennessee, |seemed to have been formed of small strands 
neh. A large portion of these graves hayve| Big Tennessee, French Broad, Elk river, Har-|well twisted. Around each of these strands 
m removed in the building of North Nash- peth, Duck and Stone rivers. As a general|feathers were rolled, and the whole woven 
In this section of the city I saw a|rule these mounds are erected upon rich allu-|inco cloth of a fine texture, after the manner 
amber of these stone graves, exposed during| vial bottoms, and are either surrounded by|of our common coarse fabrics. This rug was 
| digging of the cellars of a row of houses,|extensive earthworks, or are located in the|about three feet wide, and between. six” and 
obtained a small stone hatchet, and an- neighborhood of these fortifications, which|seven feet in length. The whole of the liga- 
implement of hard, silicious stone, bean-' mark the site of towns. The mounds vary in|ments thus formed of bark were completely 
fully polished. This stone implement is|number and size, in a.measure, with the ex-|covered by the feathers, forming a body of 
upposed to have been used in the dressing of| tent and richness of the valleys. and the size|about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, the 
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feathers extending about one-quarter of an 
inch in length from the strand to which they 
were confined. Its appearance was highly 
diversified by green, blue, yellow and black, 
presenting different shades of color when re- 
flected upon by the light in different positions. 
The next covering was an undressed deer- 
skiny around which was rolled in good order 
a plain shroud manufactured after the same 
order as the one ornamented with feathers. 
This article resembled very much in its tex- 
ture the bags generally used for the purpose 
of holding coffee, exported from Havana to 
the United States. The female had in her 
hand a fan formed of the tail feathers of a 
turkey, curiously bound with buckskin strings 
and scarlet colored hair, so as to open and 
shut readily. The hair of these mummies 
was still remaining upon their heads, and was 
of a yellow caste and very fine texture. De 
Soto, in his march in 1539 and 1540, saw great 
numbers of similar feathered mantles; the 
Mexicans at the time of the Spanish conquest 
were clad in similar garments. 

The tribes of Indians inhabiting the im- 
mense territory called by the Spaniards, 
Florida, embracing a country of indefinite ex. 
tent, bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico, and 
including a large portion of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, and the present States of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and the middle 
and western portions of Tennessee, were more 
highly civilized, and farther advanced than 
those in more northern regions; they were 
worshippers of the sun, were governed by 
despotic princes, cultivated the soil, had made 
some advances in the arts, and their manners, 
customs and religion all pointed to Mexico. as 
their native country. 

(To be continued.) 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 


Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

The delineation of painful experience re- 
corded in the following and other letters, may 
remind the spiritual reader of the declaration 
of the dear Redeemer to two of his disciples, 
viz., “ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, and be 
haptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with,’ &c. And also of the “weariness and 
painfulness” of a tribulated Apostle, who re- 
presents himself as “in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” But is not this the way, the 
invariable way, that the Captain of salvation 


. THB FRIEND. 


i = 
wrought sufficie t to overcome the weakness|member too, that the period cannot be ve | 
and fear that baffle description. And it seems| far distant, when the guardians of my infan@ 
to me the several offerings in that line, have|and stay of maturer years, must be called fr¢ | 
resulted only from the fear of suffering I could| works to rewards. It is a solemn and anxic 
not encounter— The stubborn submission of| privilege, to watch the advances of age up 
an unwilling soul.’ But I do, I think, in very| those so closely endeared to us, while the cq 
sincerity, grieve that these things are so, and|viction follows in train, that the ‘graves 4 
for the constant prevalence of the feeling I}ready.’ Advanced age seems tome no obj 
have mourned with tears. Canst thou won-|of desire, could the grand end be attained 
der then, my way is still enclosed ; that heavi-|an early period ; and, as it can be as happ | 
ness covers me; and that the meditations of|as with added years, how desirable an eam 
such a heart are a ae impregnated with gall] dismissal from this state of trial and config 
and wormwood? I feel that I have every-|and an entrance, all of mercy, upon the Say 
thing to be thankful for; that not one need-| bath of rest where no labor awaits us. BJ 
less pain has been inflicted ; and that without] submission best befits us, and whether a longy 
all I have suffered, I should never have been|or briefer period of existenee be in wisddy 
brought thus far: and to sit down here I can-| allotted, we should be satisfied to labor on, 1 
not, because I know it is not the end designed | gardless of all inferior considerations, and on 
for me. ‘Truly this life is a warfare, and to/desirous fully to accomplish the will of th 
those whose whole strength is turned against} gracious Being, who not only calls us to laba 
themselves, it has difficulties and burdens that] but girds us for the conflict. 


cause every moment an interval to be re- 
membered. 


“Do not understand me though as acknow- 


“Thy suggestion that fear was some in¢ 
cation of life, was really animating. I amt 
devoid of energy to make any application 


ledging a drawing back when called to any|myself. But although I feel thus strippe 


expression. Such has not been the case. 


I 


empty, and often desolate, I cannot refuse a 


believe silence has been my proper allotment :| sent to the conviction, that I have in measu 
but oh! the weight of these things. Truly|calmly submitted to a course of discipline, t 
I can often adopt the expression of David :| effects of which are soothing, and sometim 
‘When I consider, I am afraid of him.’ Would/strengthening. But except when thus co 


I could by obedience manifest the sense I feel] versing with thee, I haveall in my own bosoy 


of what has been done for me. 
condemnation removed, ought to arouse me 
to the closest vigilance. But oh the cost!” 

x *x * * * * 


No date. “Thy letter was very cordial to 
me. I was glad to be assured, that as the 
outward props, were removing, thy trust and 
confidence were increasingly placed upon the 
unfailing Rock of refuge. I believe with thee, 
‘There is mercy mixed with every chasten- 
ing;’ and such is the tender compassion 0 
Him who is ever present with us, such the 
abundance of His love, and so admirably 


adapted to our frail natures is the administra- 
tion of His discipline, that in our most bitter 


moments we are brought to acknowledge, 
‘He doeth all things well.’ 


reverent submission to the proving chastise- 
ments, and to love in proportion as our faith 


and confidence are tested. It does not appear 


to me that outward trials will at all compare 
with those ofttimes inwardly dispensed. ‘The 
spirit of a man can sustain bis infirmity ;’ but 
when the operations of the sword of the spirit 
are realized, and the transgressing nature 


Who but must 
admire the wisdom that teaches us to bow in 


A weight of|and ’tis well I have not a sympathizing e 


too often by me, or I might expend all, 
words; and forget that with myself rested t 
responsibility as regards the work each o1 
must do for themselves, But I rejoice in 
lieving, there is an intercourse of spirit th 
distance nor separation affects not; and th 
we can mutually rejoice, and be comforte 
together without the intervention of languag 
And what then if discouragements do aboun 
The path we are treading may be a safe on 
notwithstanding only clouds and darkne 
may seem to rest upon it ; and as we patient 
abide the hour of temptation and combat 
the strength given with our spiritual enemie 
the promised rest will certainly await us, an 
theso ‘light afflictions’ be hailed as the happ 
instruments of our rescue from the bondag 
of sin.” 
“1840. Truly, my beloved friend, such 
struggle and contest I have never know 
My sitting has indeed been as at the gates ¢ 
death ; and as if chained there, without a po 
sibility of rescue: and am ready many time 
to adopt the language of the Prophet: ‘M 
strength and my hope have perished.’ Coul 


leads all His; till, through the discipline of|brought under judgment; when our sins are|I but get hold of a shadow of the hope tho 


the cross, they are enabled, not only to be 
patient under, but to glory in. tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope: and hope maketh not ashamed, because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
“9th mo. 16th, 1840. * * * My meetings 


set in order before us; and baptism into death] expresses for me, my troubles would indee 
offered, as the only means of securing that|be lightened: but the blackness of darknet 
permanent favor and establishment, we must|seems indeed about me, and so weak an 
attain at whatever cost, it is then indeed the| faithless am I become, that when the ing 


agony of a ‘wounded spirit’ is appreciated,|is raised, ‘Can these dry bones live,’ there | 


and the strong man bowed in subjection to 
that will, which, if allowed to operate, will 
purge away sin and transgression, and make 


are to me, with little exceptions, seasons of|the heart a fit receptacle for the dwelling place 


the most proving exercise. It really seems 
an impossibility to sit down, and quietly yield 


of the Holy Spirit. Thou, my dear , hast 
indeed known many provings, and I reverence 


myself a passive instrument: but instead of|that mercy that has sanctified them to thee, 


this willingness, this open ear to heed our 
Master’s instructions, this approach of resig- 
nation to His will, there is too much of a sit- 
ting in fear and perplexity, and a disposition 
to rejoice when I find: myself excused from 
speaking in His name. The work seems 


and now enables thee to praise Him for all, 
and to accept thom with the submission of a 
child, who in all things acknowledges obedi- 
ence due to the Supreme Ruler of events. — 
“The pang of separation from very near re- 
latives, has in a ve 


harder than ever, and Iam sometimes ready|known to me, and I often feel that gratitude 
to question the possibility of willingness being !is due from me for the favor; and I often re- 


few instances only been| “TI vy inki: 
Meeting, ofthe tendency of suffering to 


not confidence enough to acknowledge Hi 
omnipotency by the appeal of the Prophet 
‘Thou knowest, O Lord!’ I am often ré 
minded of the situation of Jacob, when th 
‘drought consumed by day, and the frost b. 
night,’ and missing all inferior sources of co 
solation, it seems as much as I can do, 

struggle for ability to live. ButI thought ¢ 
forbear much on this subject at present. D 
titution must be the character of my feelin 
while the Comforter, He who alone can 
lieve my soul, is far from me. — pi tyke 
“T was thinking after, our last Mont 


us closer to Him, who is described as ‘a re! 


> the needy in his distress;’ and how little 
atwardly opposing circumstances might af- 
ct such as could livingly adopt the language, 
The Lord is my portion.’ ” 

, (To be continued.) 


The Chinese from Home. 


‘Travelling over the mountain trails almost 
aywhere in California, no matter how remote 
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of felt soles, He is also more particular about|is chartered, and the coffins despatched with 
his person, and shaves his head with greater|their contents back to Shanghae, Canton, or 
regularity than any of the laboring classes,| Hong-Kong. 

much to the advantage of his personal appear-|_ I sawa vessel in San Francisco harbor laden 
ance. These little shops are chiefly patronized| with four hundred dead Chinese. On some 
by their own natiun, or by the pedlers wholof the silent mountain trails I have come 
at all seasons—but more especially in the}across some of these lonely graves, only 
winter, when the outlying settlers find it in-|marked with a cleft stick, in which was stuck 
convenient to come into the town for trifling|a slip of red paper, with the name of the de- 
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ad solitary may be your route, you can|purchases—perambulate the country with two|ceased, followed by one of the sage maxims 
arcely fail to meet a curious figare,—slop-/huge hampers swung as usual on either end|of Kungfutzee (Confucius), about the vanity 
ig-eyed, yellow-complexioned, with a shaved|of a bamboo pole over the dealer’s shoulder.|of things earthly. 


ead, and pigtail carefully secured in a twisted |Most obliging are these Chinese pedlers, and 


not behind; clad in a loose cloth or calico 
arment, half shirt, half jacket ; trousers equal- 

wide; a long bamboo pole over his shoul- 
er, on either end of which, carefully balanced, 
e a sack of rice, a piece of pork, and a hete- 

geneous mass of mining tools ; and, over all, 
1e head of this strange individual is covered 
‘ith a hat made of slips of bamboo, the brim 

which equals in breadth a moderately sized 
mbrella. This is John Chinaman from home, 
nding his fortune. He always answers to 
ne name of “John.” He follows many ways 
€ making his modicum of rice; and the re- 
esentative of Chinese industry in this case 

“Mining John.” The white miners only 
low him to labor at the poorer diggings, or 
b others which have been so well wrought 
ver, as no longer to yield returns enough to 
itisfy their ideas as to wages. Accordingly, 
e find John at work in some remote locality 
hich the stronger race has deserted, or 
hich is too poor to tempt them to drive out 
1e Chinese. 

Go down into almost any town or village, 
od you will find John moving about with 
iat same silent air of his. Here he generally 
lows the business of a laundryman. All 
arough the by-streets and suburbs you can 
ee his little cabin with a signboard inform- 
ng that here lives—“ Whang Ho. Washing 
ndtroning. Buttonssewedon;” and, peeping 
irough the window, you see the proprietor 


Every year thousands of Chinese are enter- 
they always make a point, every Christmas,|ing to supply the place of those who leave, so 
of making some little present to their chief/that instead of decreasing, their numbers are 
customers and to the children. Most of the|increasing, with the country. Nobody likes 
large storekeepers and wholesale dealers are|John overmuch, and some of the baser sort 
men of education and refinement, standing|have the most determined enmity to him. 
well with the commercial community, but|The store-keepers don’t like him because he 
except on rare occasions never mingling in|deals with his own people, though they forget 
any society but that of their own people. A|that he takes nothing from them, and some- 
few of them keep cheap eating-houses or res-|times does put something in their pockets for 


taurants, frequented by sailors and others 
who haye no objection to a dinner composed 
of very dubious materials, so long as its cost 
does not exceed a shilling or eighteen pence. 
Many of them are general servants, and in 
almost every house in northwest America the 
cook is a Chinaman. Female servants are 
rare, expensive, and most independent; so 
that our Asiatic friends have almost a mono- 
poly of the kitchen. They get for such ser- 
vices from fifteen to twenty dollars per month, 
with board and lodging, They are not strong 
enough for laborers, but what they lack in 
muscles they make up in industry. Accord- 
ingly, working for moderate wages a large 
number of them are employed on public 
works, like the Pacific Railroad. Indeed, it 
is principally owing to the assistance rendered 
by them that the rapid formation of the por- 
tion of the line already completed on the west 
side of the Rocky Mountains is due. They 
were also employed in considerable numbers 
on the Panama Bailroad, They also employ 


usily at work clear starching, or ironing out|themselves to some extent in catching and 
ae frills on the shirt bosom of probably the|drying fish for the Chinese market. Every 
overnor himself. He has a large pan full of|year they preserve several tons of the albicore, 
ghted charcoal, which he uses as a “flat-|or ear-shell, for exportation to Canton, where 
ron,” and his mouth is full of water, which |it is used in a yariety of manufactures. 


most adroitly sprinkles over the linen ina 


If a Chinese dies in a foreign country, Mon- 


me shower. If you have any foul clothes, he|gol theologians seem to be agreed that it will 
rill follow you home, take them away, and|go hard with him in the after-world unless 
eturn them again in a day or two, charging|his bones repose in the Flowery Land. Ac. 
out sixpence apiece for his nol amar cordingly, the companies which bring the 
aining, however, that he has not to find linen|Chinese emigrants over to California are under 
ollars for paper ones which may haye been|contract to take them back again after a cer- 
oppedin. From the frequent warnings of|tain period, dead or alive. A Chinese funeral 
‘ashing John on this subject, I suspect that|is a curiousscene in San Francisco. A special 
is a custom by which our friend has suffered | burying-ground, called the Yerba Buena Ceme- 
1 time past. tery, is set apart for Celestial repose. When 
In the suburbs of every town agricultural carrying the body to the grave, a solemn in- 
ohn is busy at work, clearing the most un-|dividual scatters little slips of paper, with wise 
kely pieces of ground, for the pREROEA of|aphorisms from Confucius written on them, 
pine vegetables for the town market. These|on either side; and on the lintels of their door- 
wmers, or rather market-gardeners, are gen-| ways are strips of red paper, on which are in- 


sally in companies of three or four; and if|scribed similar wise saws. On the grave is 


u pass that way, you can generally find one|placed a roast fowl, some rice, and a bottle of 


t other driving the old cart and still older|Chinese wine; after which the mourners de- 
orse, either to or from market; if the latter|part, never looking behind them. After lying 
_ the case, it is usually filled with several|some months in the graye, the bones are dug 
asks of garbage, &c., which the industrious|up, and carefully cleaned and polished with 
roprietor has bought or begged from the|brushes, tied up, and put into little bundles, 
otel-keepers for feeding his pigs with. __|which are nicely labelled and stowed away, 

hopkeeping John is of a rather more aris-|in a small tin coffin, in the particular hong or 

ratic type. He still wears his country’s|commercial house, which is responsible for 
ress, but it is of a fine material, and his shoes|them. When a sufficient number of the in- 


re of the best description, with the thickest! teresting mementos have accumulated, a ship! Wing-yeung companies. 


mining tools. Beside, all John’s dealings are 
for ready money, for though he may haggle 
long enough about the price, yet he gets no 
credit, though worse men may, The laborer 
doesn’t like him, for he works for lower 
wages than he. Yet there is room for all of 
them, and the Chinese are only taken because 
white men can’t be got. Politicians don’t 
take him up, because he doesn’t vote, and 
therefore is of no account in municipal or 
State elections, and is not to be conciliated ; 
while the newspaper editor, who ought to put 
in a good word for him, is very lukewarm on 
the subject, for John does not advertise, while 
his detractors do. Accordingly, poor John is 
kicked and abused, with very little chance of 
redress. 

Yet John is not such a bad fellow;—even 
when from home. Though rarely mingling 
in general society, yet on high occasions he 
is most hospitable. Once a year in Southern 
Oregon the Chinese give a grand dinner, to 
which they invite the neighboring store- 
keepers and other friends. These entertain- 
ments were, however, greatly eclipsed by the 
grand dinner they gave to A. Burlingame, at 
present chief ambassador to the treaty powers, 
on his way out to China as United States 
ambassador, and sometime previously to S. 
Colfax, on the occasion of his visit to San 
Francisco, in 1865. It was given by the five 

reat hongs, or mercantile companies, of San 
er th and was quite unique in its way, 
Chinese dishes and European being both pre- 
sented. Of the former I counted one hundred 
and sixty-five, but there must have been many 
more. They included every possible delicacy, 
—sharks’ fins, bird-nest soup, young bamboo, 
scorpions’ eggs, ke., &e., eaten with chopsticks, 
with dessert about the beginning of the feast, 
including tea, which is said to have cost fifty 
dollars per pound. They are exceedingly in- 
dustrious, andif a Chinaman makes only half 
a dollar a day, he will save half of it. If he 
is well off, he lives well, but still saves. At 
their new year (in February) all accounts 
must be settled up, otherwise good reason 
must be shown why he should .continue in 
business, or hold further commercial dealings. 
Most of them speak a sort of broken English, 
—known in Canton as “Pigeon English,” and 
all are exceedingly anxious to learn. 

In San Francisco there are five great hongs 
or merchant companies, called the Yung-wo, 
the Sze-yap, the Sam-yap, the Yan-wo, and 
These companies 
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have large wooden buildings in the town, 
where they not only carry on business, but 
lodge and board all the people attached to 
their companies when in the city. There are 


THE FRIEND, | 


some of the wealthy Chinese far exceeds jn 
cost the dresses of the richest of the whites, 
A sable cape, silk trousers, and embroidered 
silk jacket makes a very expensive turn-out. 


also benevolent associations to take care of|The greetings and salutations are very cere- 


the sick of their own people. There are no 
Chinese beggars in San Francisco, and that 
nation alone has no representatives in the 
public hospital. 

Most of the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
come to California under contract to one or 
other of these companies, engaged at a low 
rate of wages (generally about eight dollars 
per month,) and these companies again let, 
out their labor in various ways. This is essen- 
tially the coolie system, and I think there 
need be little doubt but that this prevails in 
California. 
faithful to their contracts. They have never 
yet learned to use the food of the people 
among whom they live. Rice is still the great 
staple, with sometimes a little pork; and on 
high occasions, ducks and other fowls. He is 
not, however, at all particular in his commis- 
sariat. Rats, mice, and even their mortal 
enemy the cat, is not safe from John’s omni- 
vorous stomach. Their houses have a pecu- 
liar, faint, sickening odor, perfectly indeserib- 
able. A friend of mine used to declare that 
they smell of nothing but effete civilization ! 

They seem to have no idea of the binding 
nature of a legal oath, and accordingly their 
evidence is always received most cautiously. 
In the courts of law they are usually sworn 
by breaking a plate, cutting the neck off a 
fowl, or by burning a piece of paper before 
them. They do not intermarry with the 
whites, and few of the laborers bring wives 
with them. The children are tolerably numer- 
ous in San Francisco, and are pretty little 
creatures, with their sparkling black eyes and 
queer little queues behind, eked out with 
green or scarlet silk. Suicides are very com- 
mon among them, the Chinese seeming to 
care nothing for life. They are mostly Bud- 
dhists of a very corrupted type, though a few 
Christians are found among them. The former 
have a fine temple in San Francisco, and in 
every house is a little family temple, or Joss- 
house, before which papers are burnt and 
offerings made at stated times. With the ex- 


monious, and all imaginary blessings are in- 
cluded in the interchange of good wishes. 
Upon almost all the stores, places of business, 
and tenements of the Chinese, may be seen 
during the holiday season, sundry strips of 
red paper pasted up, inscribed with Chinese 
characters. They are usually five in number, 
and are recognized in common parlance as 
“charms,” but among those familiar with the 
usages of these people as the “ five blessings.” 
Each is inscribed with a separate blessing, 
such as health, wealth, friends, long life, and 


The laborers are said to be very|posterity. At this period they also visit the 


temple, observing certain religious rites, and 
making offerings of roast pigs and other dain- 
ties to their idols, which are afterwards with- 
drawn and eaten at their own feasts. The 
first four days at the beginning of each new 
year are appropriated for the lower classes, 


ister stands on, in the sacred office! 
me in mind of what the Majesty of He 
said to Moses, “ Put off the shoes from off 
feet, for the place whereon thou stande 
holy ground :’ indeed we must be unsho 
it were, to receive and communicate mess 


of grace. And for my part, I find, from 
to time, the preparation as needful as if it 
never been known before.—S. L. Grubb. 


Age of Trees and Size of Timber. 

W. W. Spicer contributes to “ Hardwic 
Science Gossip,” an interesting article on 
above subject. He says: 

“The most celebrated of all old trees ( 
perhaps the most curious, from its belon 
to the endogenous division, which does 
generally boast of long-lived members) is 
Great Dragon tree, of Orotova, in Tener 
This monstrous specimen, which came to 
untimely end ina huricane a few months 
was well-known and carefully looked afte 
the conquest of the island by De Bethenc 
in the year 1402. It appears to have bee 


and thirty days for the gentry, as a time of|the same size and appearance than as nov 


feasting in China, but on the Pacific coast the 
custom is somewhat modified. Some of the 
wealthy Chinese keep up a round of festivi- 
ties for two or three weeks, while the special 
holiday season may be said to expire at the 
end of three or four days. They have also 
other holidays in the course of the year. 

On the whole, the rapidly increasing Chi- 
nese population is an advantage to the Ameri- 
can States and territories on the Pacific, as 
well as the British colonies further north. 
They cultivate ground which no one else will, 
and work gold mines disregarded by the 
whites. They are consumers to some extent 
of European and American manufactures, and 
whether or no, their merchants pay taxes and 
import duties. On the whole, though kicked 
and abused, simply because they are harmless, 
inoffensive, and weak, and do not retaliate on 
the ruffians who maltreat them, as would any 
one else, they are an industrious people who, 
if they do not become citizens, yet do not in- 
terfere in any way in politics, and in propor- 
tion to their hia OR give less trouble to the 
law than any one else, and are therefore de- 
serving of every encouragement.—Zxtracted 


ception of gambling and opium smoking, they|from All the Year Round. 


havefew amusements. Kite-flying isa favorite 
out-of-doors amusement. Chinese kites, made 
in the form of butterflies and birds, which give 
out a singing noise, are in great demand 
among the youth of the Pacific coast. Except 
on the great festival of their new year, you 
see very little dissipation among them. These 
holidays generally last three or four days, 
when all business is suspended. The morning 
of the first day of the holidays is ushered in 
by a loud display of crackers and other fire- 
works, and before nine o’clock the streets are 
covered with red papers. Sometimes, to the 
great delight of young California, a whole 
caskful is let off at once. A Chinese merchant 
told me thatit generally costs about one thou- 
sand pounds each new year for fireworks 
alone; and some houses in the city will ex- 
pend from sixty to eighty pounds for this item 
alone. 

During this season no allusion to anything 
sad, such as death, sickness, losses in business, 
or any misfortune, is tolerated by any one. 
Every sentiment must be of hope, good-will, 
and good cheer. Every true subject of the 


Selected. 
Reading, Fourth mouth 7th, 1822. 

I hardly need tell thee that the present are 
truly fearful engagements, and that my mind 
is much let down into baptisms; yet through 
all, I have to acknowledge to the almighty 
aid of Him whom we desire to serve, and 
whose to be. Most of the meetings have been 
times of peculiar favor, as much so, I think, 
as I ever remember; although to visit the im- 
mortal life where it lies, requires great ab- 


namely, from 70 to 80 feet high, with a I 
low trunk of about 20 feet in diamete: 
whence, judging from the slowness of grov 
in this family of plants, and the little char 
that has taken place in four centuries ant 
half, it is inferred that the tree could not hs 
been less than 5,000 years old at the time 
its death. Another giant among the pigm 
of modern daysis the Baobab (Adansonia), 
African tree, specimens of which, growing 
the banks of the Senegal river, 60 to 80 f 
high, and 30 feet in diameter, were estima 
by Adanson to be over 5,000 yearsold. 1 
Portuguese, on their voyages of discove 
were in the habit of carving their names, ¢ 
on conspicuous trees, as a memorial of th 
having been the first to visit the spot. Ad 
son arrived at the age of the trees by cc 
paring the depth of the indentations with : 
number of ‘ rings’ in the portion of wood oy 
growing them. The names themselves b 
a date which showed them to have been — 
three centuries prior to his visit. It has b 
suggested that possibly in a tropical clim 
these rings may not be so good a test of : 
as in our more temperate climate, where tl 
are really annual. Nevertheless, allowi 
that the Baobab forms two rings in each ye 
in lieu of one, it is still deserving of ‘ hono 
ble mention.’ Yews have a great reputat 
as long-livers. The care usually taken 
them in church-yards and similar places, 
doubt tends greatly to their preservati 
Thus a yew in the church-yard of Brabou: 
in Kent, has, it is believed, reached the en 
mous age of 3,000 years; another at Fortin; 
in Scotland, is quoted at 2,600 years, 2 
others at Crowhurst, in Surrey, and at Fo 
tains Abbey, are putdownat1,400years. 1 


stractedness of mind, like sitting in the mouth|yew has some near relatives in the the 
of the cave, with the head wrapped in the|the Taxodium, and the Wellingtonia. Of: 


mantle. 


first there is a specimen at Grenada, wh 


_ Oh! sometimes when in this situation, how| was a celebrated tree before the Moors w 


clearly has the state of meetings and indi- 
viduals been opened to my mind, even as plain 
as ever I saw the face of another with my 
natural eyes; and in many of those assem- 
blies made up of a mixed concourse of people, 


expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and Isal 
la, toward. the end of the fifteenth centu 
A Taxodium distichum at Oaxaca, in Mexi 
which in 1829 measured 120 feet in height 
127 in circumference, is supposed to num! 


their condition, variously, has been felt and|forty centuries. It sheltered Hernan C 
spoken to, in authority, which has produced|and his little band of adventurers under 


the language in my heart “This is the Lord’s|wide-spreading boughs about the year 15 


doing, and marvellous in my eyes.” But oh!|Among the gigantic Wellingtonias (or Wa 
Flowery Land does his best; and the attire of} my dear sister, what awful ground a true min-|ingtonias,)—among these mammoth trees 


ifornia, which reach a height of 300 or 400 
“i, individuals have been observed which 
ist have witnessed 3,000 summers. 
“Two other American trees, both Brazilian, 
ve been noticed for their size and probably 
ag lease of life. ‘The first is the Berthole- 
, which supplies the ‘ Brazil nut’ of com- 
ree, specimens of which, growing on the 
inks of the Amazon, have been noticed with 
ore than 1,000 distinct rings. The other is 
e Hymenea, in connection with which I 
anscribe the following passage from ‘ Lind- 
y's Vegetable Kingdom.’ The size of the 
aber is sometimes prodigious. The locust 
2es of the west have long been celebrated 
their gigantic stature, and other species 
e the colossi of South American forests. 
artius represents a scene in Brazil, where 
me trees of this kind occurred of such enor- 
dus dimensions that fifteen Indians with out- 
etched arms could only just embrace one 
them. At the bottom they were 84 feet in 
cumference, and 60 feet where the boles 
eame cylindrical. - By counting the concen- 
rings of such parts as were accessible, he 
rived at the conclusion that they were of 
e age of Homer, and 332 years old in the 
ys of Pythagoras; one estimate indeed re- 
ced their antiquity to 2,052 years, while 
other carried it up to 4,104; from which 
argues that the trees cannot but date far 
yond the time of our Saviour. 
My remaining examples are European. 
mong them is a chesnut tree growing on 
sunt Etna, and generally known as Castag- 
di cento cavalli, on account of the immense 
ace which it overshadows. It is 180 feet 
circumference, and cannot be less than one 
ousand years old. A scarcely less celebra- 
ad tree is growing at Tortworth, in Glouces- 
rshire. It was a tree ‘of mark’ in the days 
King John. The great lime tree of Neu- 
adt on the Kocher in Wurtemburg, which 
early as 1220 caused the town to be known 
Neustadt an der grossen Linde, is believed 
| be not less than 800 years old. Its stem 
B8feetin circumference. At Worms, where 
ere has been lately such a gathering of 
owned and ducal heads to do honor to the 
smory of the great Reformer Luther, is an 
m well known in Germany as the Luther- 
um, which measures 116 feet in height, 
h a stem 35 feet in circumference, and has 
tained an age of not less than 700 years. 
“ A less venerable member of the vegetable 
ngdom, though still one that can look back 
ough a tolerable vista of years, is a Judas 
ee (Cercis siliguastrum), in the Botanic Gar- 
n at Montpelier; it was planted in 1598, 
d consequently numbers 270 years. Its 
ink a short time ago measured 12 feet 
und. In ‘Science Gossip’ of last year, was 
iven a short account of a rose, which covers 
:e end of the principal church at Hildesheim, 
Hanover. This remarkable climber was 
ell known as‘a monument of the past’ as 
ly as 1054. Tradition assigns its origin 
the year 814, under Louis the Pious, son 
'd successor of Charlemagne. 
‘Another tree with a legendary history is 
Gospel Oak’ in my own neighborhood in 
ampshire, standing in Avington Park. If 
sare to believe the stories told of it, and 
immon there in every one’s mouth, this 
ld, old tree’ was spared, at the earnest inter- 
sion of certain monks residingat Winches- 
*, Solely on account of its great age, when 
srother of William the Conquerer levelled 
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the whole of the surrounding forest of Ham- 
page, about A. p. 1076. For some sixteen cen- 
turies, therefore, it has defied the storms of 
winter; but the latter have conquered at 
last. Ten years ago the old veteran made a 
final struggle to show some signsof life; and 
now it stands a hollow trunk, with two or 
three bare and withered arms, and only pre- 
vented from falling by a stout band of iron, 
with which it is encircled. 

“Dr. A. B. Reichenbach, in his“ Vollstandige 
Naturgeschichte,’ says: ‘We know of limes 
in Lithuania with 815 annual rings, and a 
circumference of 82 feet; of oaks in the Polish 
forests in which one can count 710 perfect 
rings, and whose stems measured 40 feet 
round. There are elms whose age is known 
to be above 350 years, ivy 440, maples 516, 
larch 570, oranges 640, planes 720, cedars 800, 
walnut 900, limes 1,000, pines 1,200, oaks 
1,400, olives 1,000... From these numerous 
examples of extreme old age one may almost 
conclude that (provided thé seéd from which 
they spring be sound, the soil and climate 
favorable, and the means of nourishment 
abundant) the existence of many plants may 
be extended to an indefinite period, should 
they be fortunate enough to escape accidents 
from without.” 


ee 


NEPENTHE. 


There are moments when life’s brightness seemeth 
wholly passed away, 

When no sunbeam rifts the shadows that upon our 
spirits lay— 

eenea future holds no promise, and no consolation 

inds, 

And we fain would drug our memories that will speak 
of happier times— 

When the lip and eye are weary forcing forth the unfelt 
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smile ; 
And the voice of Hope no longer can the saddened heart 
beguile. 


On my soul this mood had lingered, and despair’s o’er- 
shadowing wings 

Hid from view the stars that beacon on to higher, better 
things. 

Life had lost its aim and purpose, drear and dark the 
pathway loomed, 

Through the wastes of blank existence henceforth and 
forever doomed. ; 

One by one the ties seemed breaking, leaf by leaf the 
blossoms fell, 

Drop by drop the springs of comfort dried in Faith’s 
neglected well. 


And with discontented murmur, did the soul its lot 

repine— 

‘‘Why amid the light hearts'round me, falls the darkness 
over mine? ' 

Will it thus be so forever? Must the brightest beam- 
ing ray, 

Just as life has learned to prize it fade in utter gloom 
away?” 

Low a voice of calm rebuking broke the loud ungrateful 
wail— 

“Hast thou numbered all thy dlessings—are they bal- 
anced in the scale ?” 


Like the deadened hush that follows on the tempest’s 
wildest wrath, 
Or lull in the lion’s roaring, as he scents his victim's 


ath 

Fell that whispe? of reproving, bidding all the tumult 
cease,— 

As on Galilee’s dark waters yet again commanding 
“ Peace |” 2%. 

Barring all complaining further, with those tones that 
muy not fail— 

‘‘Hast thou numbered all thy bdlessings--are they bal- 
anced in the seale ?” 


Is it not thus with us ever? Some o’erwhelming grief 
may cast 

Every rippling wave of gladness back upon the billows 
past. 
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In the one great present trouble, that upon the heart 
may stay, 

We forget the thousand blessings daily scattered round 
our way. 

Some bright boon denied our asking, some fair hope 
forever flown, 

Make us deem no lot so lonely, so forsaken as our own. 


Ah! we may not know the sadness twining through 
another’s life, : 

All the deep despairing anguish, all the bitter meeds of 
strife. 

What though gay the laugh is ringing, though the 
numbers smootbly flow, 

Heaven keeps the balance even, and we fathom not 
below ; 

What to us may seem an atom floating through a sum- 

- mer air, 

May from out avother’s pathway blot the beams of sun- 

light there. : 


Never by our lives comparing with a seeming happier 
fate, 

Can we reach a true existence where contentment’s joys 
await. 

Turn to those whose name is legion with a pitying 
thought of love, . 

To the homeless and the outcast, that in earth’s low 
places rove— 

To the sick whose nerves of being all the floods of suf- 
fering lave, 

And to those whose hope of refuge lies but in a name- 
less grave. 


Ob! a hymn of pure thanksgiving should from grateful 
hearts be poured, 

And we find our great nepenthe in the blessings freely 
showered. 

Ocean’s vast upheaving billows sound above the coral 
groves— 

Tis the blackest cloud of midnight that the brightest 
lightning loves— 

From the rock outgushed the waters, and the same 
Almighty Power, 

Yet can draw the draughts of gladness from the rock 
of sorrow’s hour. 


Jerusalem and the Cities of Galilee. 

The prophecies contained in the New Testa- 
ment, so far as they refer to the doom of an- 
cient cities, have respect only to those of a 
minor rank. Nineveh had become a desert, 
Babylon was in ruins, and Rome had become 
the mistress of the world. Yet the Eastern 
traveler may still find, in Palestine and Asia 
Minor, many a scene of desolation which is 
fitly associated with the predictions of Christ 
or His apostles, and which attests their ful- 
filment. 

We commence our survey with the capi- 
tal of the Jewish nation. When Christ walk- 
ed the streets of Jerusalem, or, from the top 
of Olivet, wept over its approaching doom, 
or, in the hour of mortal agony, bade the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem weep not for Him, but for 
themselves, the city could boast of a history 
that anteduted by centuries the founding of 
Rome. Through strange vicissitudes it had 
survived all its ancient oppressors. Its kings 
had been contemporaries of the mightiest 
monarchs of Eygpt, Babylonia and Assyria. 
The strains of its prophets, in a lofty elo- 
quence or a grandeur of imagery which has 
for ever distanced competition, had thrilled 
the soul of the nation long ages before Greece 
awoke to intellectual life. Its Maccabees had 
proved that the most daring and desperate 
valor, like fire under the ashes, might be only 
sleeping in the bosoms of its people, waiting 
the occasion which should rekindle it to a 
terrible energy. Its temple, of grand propor- 
tions and surpassing beauty, still stood to 
excite the pride of the patriot and the admira- 
tion of the world. Why might not its his- 
tory be continued and its prosperity be inde- 
finitely prolonged ? 


. 
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Amid the groups that are gathered about/filled.” After its conquest by the Romans it|infer that in like manner the cities of Gal 
the temple for curiosity or worship, we see aj/remained for centuries “trodden down” by|were not to be exempt from the visible in 
little band admiring its adornment “with|them. By the public edict of the Roman/|tion of material desolation. The trayelle 
goodly stones and gifts.” One of them says|Emperor Hadrian—renewed by Constantius |inevitably reminded of the “ woe” pronoun 
to another, evidently the leader, “ Master,|and again by Heraclius—it was made a capi-|upon them eighteen centuries ago as he 
see what manner of stones and what buildings|tal crime for a Jew to set foot in Jerusalem,|proaches their sites and gazes upon tl 
are here.” How memorable is the reply of|nor was he even allowed to gaze upon its ruins/ruins. How impressive is the testimon} 
Christ—how bold and improbable its predic-|from the neighboring hills. The cumbrous|J. L. Porter in the account which he give 
tion (Mark xiii. 2): “Seest thou these great|structure of Roman power crumbled, but it|his exploration of their sites!— _ 
buildings? There shall not be left one stone|brought him no hope. Mohammedans, with| ‘Before the morning sun o’ertopped 
upon another that shall not be thrown down.” |a fanaticism almost as fierce as that of the|hills of Bashan I was in the saddle. Ax 
Nor was this all. The time of the fulfilment |bigots that defied the Roman armies, took|of three miles westward along the sh 
of the prediction was fixed as near at hand. poneesion of the sacred city. Christian and|brought me to the ruins of a large town. 
Jerusalem should be “compassed with ar-|Moslem afterward contended for generations,|was encompassed by such a dense jungl 
mies.” Some who heard the words of its|in mutual rivalry, to secure its possession. |thorns, thistles and rank weeds that I hac 
doom, it is plainly intimated (Luke xxi. 32), |Its fate—whoever held it for the time—was|employ some shepherds to open a passag: 
should live to witness it. To them the gath-|to be “ trodden down of the Gentiles,” and it/me. Clambering to the top of a shatte 
ering armies should be assurance “that the|is “trodden down” to this very day. In|wall, I was able to overlook the whole s 
desolation thereof is nigh.” ‘Terrible should|“ the holy place” stands no Jewish temple,|What a scene of desolation was that! Ne 
be the scenes of its overthrow, with “great|no Christian house of worship, but “the|house, not a wall, not a solitary pillar rema 
distress in the Jand, and wrath upon this peo-/abomination of desolation,” a Mohammedan/|standing. Broken columns, hewn stones, set 
ple.” The work of slaughter should be fol-|mosque, as hateful to the Jew as it is grate-|tured slabs of- marble, and great shapel 
lowed by captivity. The Jews should “be|fulto the Moslem. For long generations the|heaps of rubbish, half concealed by tho 
led away captive into all nations, and Jerusa-|Jew has been treated as an outcast in sight/and briers, alone serve to mark the site o 
lem be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the |of the spot where his fathers worshipped. He|great and rich city. The Arabian does 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” has been trampled on as devoid of humanity,|pitch his tent there, the shepherd does : 
How concise the description! How literal-|as a brute rather than a man. A change,|feed his flock there. Not a sound fell nj 
ly exact the fulfilment which history records ! |doubtless, is slowly and steadily taking place, |my ear as I stood amid those ruins, save | 
he account by Josephus of the capture of|but the curse will evidently cleave to him/gentle murmur of each wave as it broke uj 
Jerusalem is but an extended commentary on |“ till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,” till]the pebbly beach, and the mournful sigh 
Christ’s prophecy. The city was “compass-|the nations are brought, through the power/of the summer breeze through sun-scorel 
ed with armies.” ‘The horrors of the siege|of that religion which his fathers persecuted,|branches ; yet that is the place where Cho 
were such as might be fitly described by|to extend to him the full rights of human|zin once stood. Chorazin heard but rejec 
Matthew (xxiv. 21) as “great tribulation,|brotherhood. The words of the traveller|the words of mercy from the lips of its Le 
such as was not since the beginning of the|describing the ruins of the city are the fittest|and He pronounced its doom: ‘Woe w 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.”|commentary on the prediction that one stone|thee, Chorazin !’ 
“Great tribulation” was in the land, and|shouldnot be left upon another: “I wassadly| « After riding some miles farther along : 
“ wrath upon this people.” The “days of ven-|disappointed when, after weeks of careful and|Jake, I reached a little retired bay witl 
geance”’ came, Within the walls were bigot-|toilsome research, I could only discover a|pebbly strand—just such a place as fishern 
ed zealots, merciless with frantic ferocity, who|very few authentic yestigesof ‘the city ofthe|would delight to draw up their boats ¢ 
established in the city a “reign of terror” un-|Great King ; a few fragments of the colossal|spread out their nets upon. Here were nt 
surpassed in the annals of the French Revolu-{wall that enclosed the temple cours; a few|erous fountains, several old tanks and aq 
tion. The most wanton barbarities were|broken shafts here and therein the lanes or|ducts, great heaps of rubbish and fields 
committed. To the terrors of the foe without |protruding from some noisome rubbish heap ;|rnin. Two Arab tents were pitched a lit 
were added the unutterable horrors of famine |a few remnants of the fortifications that.once|way up on the hill-side, but I saw no oti 
within. Brutality, plunder, remorseless vio-|defended Zion. All besides is gone, buried|trace there of human habitation or hun 
lence and wholesale murder were the order|deep, deep beneath modern dwellings.” life. And yet that is the site of Bethsai 
of the day. And when the city fell at last} Passing from Jerusalem in a direction some-|the city of Andrew and Peter, James ¢§ 
the slaughter was dreadful. An infuriated|what east of north, and following the line of|John (John i. 44; Matt. iv. 8; Luke v. 1 
soldiery spared neither age nor sex. To the/the valley of the Jordan, we come upon the| Upon this strand Jesus called His first di 
ravages of the sword succeeded the ravages |Sea of Galilee, some seventy or eighty miles|ples. Like Chorazin, this city heard and 
of the flames. The temple—which the Ro-|distant. Along its shores, and in the cities|jected His words, and like Chorazin it | 
man general vainly tried to save—was burned, |and villages that lined them, Christ performed|been left desolate. ‘Woe unto thee, Be 
and throughout the city the torch of theja large share of his public ministry. Among |saida!’ : 
incendiary was freely applied. the most favored places, where He performed| «A few minutes more and I reached 4 
The Roman general, Titus, unaware of his|His miracles, and uttered His parables, and|brow of a bluff promontory which dips i 
own instrumentality in the fulfillment of|taught in the synagogues, were Chorazin,|the bosom of the lake. Before me now opel 
prophecy, ordered the city to be destroyed |Bethsaida, andCapernaum. Upon these cities, up the fertile plain of Genessereth. ‘all 


and the temple to be razed from its founda-|guilty beyond the measure of Tyre and Sidon|feet, beneath the western brow of a clit 
tion. The order was executed with alacrity. |for their neglect of the heavenly message, the||ittle fountain bursts from a rocky basin 
The avarice of the soldiers, eagerly searching |Saviour pronounced a memorable curse (Matt. fig-tree spreads its branches over it, and g 
for hid treasures, made them prompt in the|xi. 21-24:( “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe |it a name—Ain et Tin, the Fountain of a f 
work of plunder. Scarce a vestige was left/unto thee, Bethsaida! forif the mighty works | Beside it are some massive foundations, sc¢ 
of the former glory of the city. According|which had been done in you had been done ly distinguishable amid the rank weeds 
to Josephus, more than a million of men per-jin Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented away beyond it, almost covered with thiel 
ished, and tens of thousands were carried |long ago in sackcloth and ashes. . . . Andjof thorns, briers and gigantic thistles, I 
into captivity and sold as slaves. The very|thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto|large heaps of ruins and rubbish. These 
markets were glutted, and “all nations” wit-|heaven, shalt be brought down to hell ; for if all that now mark the site of Caper na 
nessed among them the presence of the cap-|the mighty works which have been done in/Christ’s words are fulfilled to the letter: 4 
tive Jew—a monument of the truth of|thee had been done in Sodom, it would have thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
Christianity and the fulfillment of prophecy.|remained until this day. But I say unto you,|heayen, shall be brought. down to hell.’” 
When, by Terentius Rufus, the city itself was|that it shall be more tolerable for the land of| 

ploughed over, it might well seem that the |Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.” 
strangest portion of the prediction wasalready| It might indeed be a question how far these 
fulfilled. But there still remained one other/words have necessarily a respect to the physi- is with Hi eh et: ve 
feature of its doom for history to delineate.!cal condition of these guilty cities; but from ruled ae saat € 1 PSM 4 a 
Jerusalem was to “be trodden down of the|their contrast in guilt with others whose pre- of epiritua ST for ea ae ‘a dee 1 hae 
Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles be ful-'dicted doom is attested by history, we may righteousness for His name's sake, - 


We should often intercede the God 6 
grace and comfort, that He would penet 


fF 
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n Silent Worship. — From S. Fothergill’s 
non, delivered at Leeds, 1760: “It is a 
munion in spirit, wherein the sanctified 
_approaches the Author of spirits with a 
ifice in spirit, when the sacrifice of words 
| fail. For there is a communion which 
‘tuage cannot express! A worship that 
its not the aid of words, nor is to be de- 
d by a harmony of sounds, in which we 
roach the sacred Author of unutterable 
” 

When there was ‘silence in heaven for the 
ye of half an hour,’ when the vocal tribute 


Agents appointed, when they arrive at their 
respective locations, and render them such 
assistance as circumstances may require, and 
they be able to give. As the appropriation 
made by the Government for the support of 
schools among the Indians, and for the supply 
of suitable school books, is said to be very in- 
adequate, there may be something to do in 
supplying this deficiency, and also in procur- 
ing suitable teachers. It will also be desirable 
to furnish a sufficient supply of the Holy 
Scriptures to give a copy to every Indian, 
whether adult or child, who may be able to 


holy, holy, holy,’ and the hallelujahs of|read them. 


tified spirits in endless felicity were sus- 
Jed; their worship continued in awful, 
solemn, inconceivable silence: it was a 
urous adoration, too copious for language 


As the indemnifying bonds required of the 
Superintendent and Agents by the Govern- 
ment, are of large amount, that of the former 
being $100,000, it may be necessary to give 


axpress! a cloud of incense before the|some assistance at once in having this pro- 
ne of immaculate purity and love: may|perly executed, and accepted. 


minds be gathered to it, let our profession 
sligion be what it may; and may we ex- 
ence this divine communion of saints, and 
sly ponder God’s unbounded love in solemn 
ice.” 


aron Tauchnitz, the eminent Leipsie pub- 
sr, in addition to his series of Latin and 
3k Classics, Hebrew and Greek Bibles, &c., 
for some years past (since 1841), been 
ng neat and cheap editions of English au- 
. Many of our readers have seen these 
Jsome little volumes, printed in the fairest 
lish, on a German press, and sold at a 
‘low price,—although the honorable pub- 
or, even when no law required it, uniformly 
2n practicable) sought the sanction of the 
ors whose works were republished, and 
» them a share in the profits. This Eng- 


-ninth volume, and the Baron wished to 
emorate this remarkable success of his 
prise. So, for the one thousandth volume 
»elected the common English version of 
New Testament, and asked his friend 
endorf, the distinguished Biblical scholar, 
it it. The work was done. Tischendorf 
appended the various readings (translated) 
xe most valuable manuscripts in existence, 
ie Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexan- 
a,—and has also furnished a pleasant in. 
action. The dedication reads as follows: 
edicate this volume to my English and 
‘rican authors, as a token of esteem for 
‘living, and a tribute of remembrance to 
ead.— Tavucunitz.”—Late Paper. 
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FIFTH MONTH 8, 1869. 


ere have been two meetings of Friends 
hhiladelphia Yearly Meeting, to consider 
5 course should be pursued by them to 
n the work devolving on the Society in 
‘country, in consequence of the United 
+s Government having placed the Indians 


In both, the subject was fully and freely 


inn had reached the nine hundred and M 
y 


None of these labors would be likely to 
come within the province of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, nor can they in arly Way interfere 
with whatever course that body may see 
right to pursue, in relation to this deeply in- 
teresting subject. 

The following named Friends compose the 
committee: Thomas Wistar, Charles Evans, 
Samuel Morris, William Bettle, James Whitall, 
James E. Rhoads, Richard Cadbury, John E. 
Carter, John C. Garrett, J. Wistar Evans. 
John C. Garrett, was appointed Clerk, and J. 
Wistar Evans, Treasurer. Report of the pro- 
ceedings of this Committee is to be made to 
Friends of this Yearly Meeting sometime 
during the week of the Yearly Meeting next 
year. 


By the discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
eeting, no one (except where a member 
marries a first cousin, or his deceased wife’s 
half-sister) forfeits his or her right to mem- 
bership, unless regularly disowned; and the 
children of members have a birthright in the 
Society, if born 
their parents. Hence the children of those 
who separated from our religious Society in 
1827, whose parents were not disowned before 
their birth, and who have not themselves been 


regularly disowned, still retain their right of 


membership, as do their descendants also. 
Thus there are more than five hundred nom- 
inal members, who are altogether beyond the 
care of the Society, do not attend its meetings, 


itself clear in the case,) may make a record 
of the facts, and that such individual has thus 
forfeited all claim to a right of membership in 
the religious Society of Friends. 

“Where the residence of any of the des- 
cendants of those who separated from our re- 
ligious Society in 1827, is unknown, and from 
this, or any other circumstance, such have 
passed out of the knowledge of the Friends 
of the Monthly Meeting to which they belong, 
and the Overseers of the Meeting find it very 
difficult or impracticable to communicate with 
them, they may represent the case to the 
Monthly Meeting, which, at its discretion, 
may either appoint a committee to give fur- 
ther attention to the case, or make a minute 
reciting the circumstances, and declaring that 
the individual no longer retains a right of 
membership in our religious Society. 

“Should any person thus ceasing to be a 
member of our religious Society, afterwards 
apply to the Monthly Meeting of which he or 
she had been a member, to be received into 
membership, and the meeting after careful 
inquiry, believe him or her to be prepared for 
religious fellowship with Friends, he or she 
may be received into the Society without any 
acknowledgment being required for former as- 
sociation as a member with those who separa- 
ted in 1827. 

“That the right of membership in our re- 
ligious Society, acquired by birth, shall not 
attach to the offspring of the descendants of 
those who separated from the Society in 1827, 
born after the present time, unless the parents 
of such shall have been reinstated.” 


The following minute expresses, concisely, 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting in relation 
to the weaknesses brought under notice by 
the answers to the Queries. 

“This Meeting has been brought under 
much concern, on account of the deficiencies 
manifested among some of its members, in a 
faithful support of several of the important 


rior to the disownment of| christian testimonies, which Friends are called 


on to maintain before the world. 

“Tt is sorrowfully apparent from the an- 
swers to the queries, received from the respec- 
tive Quarterly Meetings, that the indispensa- 
ble obligation to assemble together publicly, 
to offer to our Father who is in Heaven, the 
worship which is his due, and which He re- 
quires from his rational dependent creatures, is 
not felt as it should be by many; who thus 


and cannot be looked on in the character of|are incurring the danger of lesing their spi- 


offenders. 
To meet these cases, the Yearly Meeting 
just passed, adopted the following rules : 


ritual life. Others—we trust they are but 
few—have balked the testimony always held 
dear to Friends, to a free gospel ministry, by 


“That in all cases of the descendants of|attending at places where a hireling ministry 


those who separated from our religious So- 
ciety in the year 1827, who have not been 
dealt with and disowned, and who do not at- 
tend our religious meetings, it shall be a 
sufficient discharge of the duty of the Monthly 
Meeting to which they belong, in treating 


is practised; while it is evident that that 
plainness and simplicy in dress, in manners 
and modes of living, and that redemption from 
the spirit of the world, which are called for 
by our self-denying religion, are far from be- 
ing as general among our members, as their 


with them, to give to each one information of} highest interest, and the welfare of the church 


his or her existing right of membership, and 
that if they desire to retain such right, and 
intend renewing their connection with the 


“Jn the event of any such person so notified, 


within the 


demand. 
“Under a humbling sense of these things, 
a lively exercise has prevailed, that all our 


re central Superintendency under their|Society, by attending its meetings, they must)/members may be brought to a serious consi- 

The first was held on the evening of|so inform the Monthly Meeting, or its over-|deration of the responsibility resting upon 
6th ult., which adjourned to meet on the}seers, within one year from the date of the in-| them, enter into a close examination of what 
ing of the 27th ult., when it again assem-|formation thus furnished them. 


is required of them individually, and by sub- 
mission to the manifestations of Divine Grace, 


ed, and the result has been the appoint-|not giving the Monthly Meeting or its Over-|be prepared to labor harmoniously for the re- 
, of a committee of ten Friends, who|seers, the information require 
orrespond with the Superintendent and/time specified, the Monthly Meeting, (if it feell prevalence of a life and conversation consis- 


moval of whatever may hinder the general 
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tent with our profession. The several Quar- 
terly Meetings are counselled to enter into a 
like serious consideration of this weighty sub- 

ject, and seek for ability under the leading of 
the Head of the church, to extend such aid 
and encouragement to their subordinate bran- 
ches and members, as their respective needs 
may require ; so that by a tender care over 
each other, all may be restored to unity in 
faith and practice, and preserved from conduct 
repugnant to the religious principles and tes- 
timonies which, we believe, Friends are in- 
trusted with, for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness in the earth.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzniagn.—Advices from Paraguayan sources repre- 
sent that Lopez, with 10,000 men, is preparing to take 
the offensive. The mails from Rio Janeiro contain some 
details of the war in Paraguay. The partizans of Lopez 
were numerous aod active in portions of Paraguay, and 
were pursuing a guerilla warfare. An allied force was 
about marching on Villa Rica, which was still held by 
the Paraguayans. 

The English press continues to review Senator Sum- 

ner’s speech on the Alabama claims. The Zimes, at the 
conclusion of a long article, says, the Queen’s proclama- 
tion of neutrality, at the beginning of the rebellion, was 
a prohibition and not an authorization of the blockade 
runners, and the only real evil caused by it was the 
position given to the Alabama in English ports, which 
point would have came within the operations of the 
rejected treaty. The Life Peerage bill was considered 
in the House of Lords on the 27th ult. Lord Derby ex- 
pressed his opinion of the measure, and the bill was 
passed to a second reading. The Irish Church bill was 
again before the House of Commons on the 29th ult. 
An amendment offered by Disraeli to give the glebe 
bouses to the church, was rejected by a vote of 318 to 
227. The opposition moved an amendment of the clause 
allowing retention by the church of any real or personal 
property, the produce of property or moneys given by 
private persons out of their own resources since the 
year 1660, so that the date should be 1560. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 86. Serious riots 
have occurred in Londonderry between the Catholics 
and Orangemen, attended with some loss of life. 
. One of the Republican members made a speech in the 
Spanish Cortes, in which be alluded to the christian re- 
ligion in terms of disrespect. He was interrupted by 
the President cf the Cortes, who declared that the 
deputy could not be permitted to continue his remarks 
The Republicans, indignant at the decision of the Pre- 
sident, withdrew from the chamber ; they subsequently 
returned and proposed a vote of censure against the 
President. An amendment to the constitution in favor 
of maintaining the present unity of the Catholic religion 
and worship in Spain, was rejected, as was also another 
amendment proposing to establish the Roman Catholic 
as the only religion of the country. The debate on the 
new constitution terminated on the first inst. The 
Cortes has voted amnesty to all persons who partici- 
pated in the insurrection at Cadiz, Malaga and Xeres. 
The majority of the Cortes urge a prompt decision in 
the choice of a king, or the declaration of a republic. 

The Russian Council of State propose to grant more 
power to municipal councils throughout the empire, to 
enlarge the number of voters, and to modify the press 
law. 

The protocol for the conference between France and 
Belgium has been signed. The sessions of the Corps 
Legislatif have concluded, and that body has dissolved. 
An election for new members is fixed for the 23d inst, 

The Swiss government has requested Joseph Mazzini 
to leave the country. He lives near the Italian border, 
and his connection with the recent conspiracy at Flor- 
ence and Milan, has probably led the Italian govern- 
ment to make the request of Switzerland. 

The law declaring Prague in a state of siege has been 
annulled, and placards have been posted in various 
parts of the city requesting the inhabitants to avoid any 
further disturbances. 

In the Prussian Diet, Bismarck, in reply to an en- 
quiry, said the convention made with the United States 
for the protection of emigrants on shipboard, had so far 
failed of any practical results, owing to obstacles in the 
way of establishing an international tribunal for the ad- 
jndication of cases arising under the treaty. An inter- 
national conference to promote the cure of the wounded 
in time of war, was several days in session at Berlin. 
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The conference adopted an address to the people of the 
United States, which was signed by forty delegates, in- 
cluding the Turkish ambassador to Prussia. The con- 
ference has ordered copies of the report of its proceed- 
ings to be sent to America with the address. 

An interesting discussion on Irish affairs took place in 
the House of Commons on the 30th ult. John Bright 
thought the present condition of affairs in Ireland to be 
no cause fur panic, but thought both parties should 
strive to remedy the land grievance at this session of 
Parliament. For himself, he would not remain on the 
Treasury bench if he did not feel that he was honestly 
and energetically advocating measures which would 
effect great salutary changes in Ireland. Gladstone 
supported Bright. He declared that Protestant ascen- 
dency, in the form of religious establishment, was the 
paramount cause of the mode in which the power of the 
landlords had been used, and by which the relations of 
the tenants were vitally affected. 

The reports from Cuba are conflicting, but it seems 
probable the position of the contending parties has not 
materially changed. The destruction of property goes 
on, and there is much sickness and distress in some 
parts of the island. 

The Mont Cenis tunnel has penetrated through the 
quartz, and come to a stratum of soft stone which is so 
easily worked that it is expected the time for opening 
the line will be advanced several months. 

On the 3d inst. the House of Commons made further 
progress with the Irish Church bill, and adopted several 
more clauses. On the same evening a large public 
meeting was held in St. James Hall, to protest against 
the measures embraced in the bill. Many conservative 
Peers and members of the House of Commons were pre- 
sent, Resolves were adopted strongly condemning 
Gladstone’s bill, and calling on the House of Lords to 
reject or materially alter it. 

London.—Consols, 933. U.S. 5-20’s, 83%. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 1lfd.; Orleans, 124d. 
Breadstuffs firmer. Wheat, 8s. 4d. a Bs. 5d. per cental. 

Unitep Statas.—TZhe Public Debt.—On the first inst. 
the total debt amounted to $2,635,032,888, and there 
was a balance of $116,235,497 in the Treasury. The 
debt was reduced $6,399,370 during the preceding 
moath, no bonds having been issued to the Pacific rail- 
roads in that period. The amount of coin in the Trea- 
sury, belonging to the government, was $92,031,732. 

The Alabama Claims.—It is stated that the instruc- 
tions of the United States Government to Minister 
Motley, do not suggest any mode of adjusting the pend- 
ing questions between the United States and Great 
Britain, nor do they require him at present to propose 
the reopening of negotiations for the settlement of these 

‘or any other claims. No just cause of offence will be 
given, but the American side of the question will be 
firmly presented when occasion shall require. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 266. Of consump- 
tion, 43; inflammation of the lungs, 26; old age, 7 The 
mean temperature of the Fourth month, according to 
the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 54.39 
deg. The highest during the month was 81 deg., and 
the lowest 34 deg: The amount of rain was 2.12 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Fourth 
month for the past eighty years, is stated to have been 
51.25 deg. The highest mean during that entire period 
occurred in 1865, and was 56.50, the lowest in 1798, 
was 40 deg. 

Miscellaneous.—The cotton trade of Savannah is said 
to be improving. During the Fourth month the ship- 
ments to foreign ports amounted to 74,899 bales of up- 
lands, and 743 bales of Sea Island, and coastwise to 


87,324 bales of uplands and 253 bales Sea Island—total 


163,219. 

The number of emigrants who arrived at New York 
the present year, up to the 28th ult., was 42,301, being 
4,682 more than in the corresponding portion of 1868. 
A large immigration is expected from Ireland this 
season. It is said that thousands are waitiag at Cork 
and Queenstown to obtain passage on the steamers. 

The total number of persons employed in getting coal 
in Europe is about 700,000: in Great Britain, 300,000; 
in Belgium and France, 120,000; in Prussia, 80,000, 
and the remaining 200,000 in other countries. 

Ten of the continental nations of Europe, with 130,- 
000,000 inhabitants, have adopted a uniform gold coin- 
age, and it is expected that Germany and Russia will 
also come into the arrangement. 

The cotton mills in the United States number 6,527, 
and consume yearly about 417,000,000 pounds of cotton. 
The consumption of cotton by the mills in the Southern 
States amount to about 31,500,000 pounds annually. 

The amount of U. S. bonds issued by the government 
in aid of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads 


and branches, amounted on the first inst. to $56,882,320; 


ou which interest bas been paid by the United States 
the amount of $3,310,053. Of this sum the compani 
have repaid in charges for transportation, &c., $1,381 
438, 

During 1868, there were in the United Kingdom 
Great Britain about 43,652,000 acres under cultivatic 
of which 11,659,000 were devoted to cereals, 4,865, 
to vegetables, 5, 690, 000 to clover and rotation grass 
and 22,164,000 to permanent pasturage. In every 
acres in England, 42 are pasture, in Wales, 56, in 8 
land, 23, and in Ireland, 64. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the qaotati¢ 
on the 3d inst. New York.— American gold, 13: 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1163; dit 
10-40 5 per cents, 1083. The money market active a 
per cent for call loans. Superfine State flour, $5.5: 
$6; extra State, $6.05 a $6.60; shipping Ohio, $6.1! 
$6, 10; St. Louis, $7.15 a $12.50; Maryland and D 
ware, 36.40 a $13. White Canada wheat, $1.90; N 
spring wheat, $1.47 a $1.49. Western mixed corn, 
a 92 cts.; yellow, 93 a 94 cts. Western oats, 85¢ 
Uplands cotton, 28} cts.; Orleans and Texas, 29} a 2 
cts. Ouba sugar, llga ‘123 cts.; refined, 159 a 16} « 
Philadelphia,—Superfine flour, $5 a $5, 50; ; extra, $5 
a $6.25; finer brands, $7 a $12. Red western wh 
$1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.75 a $1.85; white, $2. 
$1.40 a $1.45. Yellow corn, 88 a 90 cts.; west 
mixed, 85 a 87 cts. Western oats, 76 a 79 cts. ; 80 
ern, 70 cts. Clover-seed, $8.50 a $9.25. - Timot 
$4.50 a $4.75. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
the Avenue Drove-yard, reached about 1400 he 
Extra cattle sold at 93 a 10 cts., a few choice at 11 ¢ 
fair to good, 7 a 9} cts., and common 5 a 6 cts. per 
gross: market closed dull. Sheep were in demar 
full prices, sales of 12,000 at 6} a 84 cts. per Ib. gr 
Hogs sold at $13 50 4 "$14. 50 per 100 lbs. net., for © 
fed. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.16 a $1.1 
No. 2, $1.13. No. 1 corn, 61} cts.; No. 2,58} cts. O 
60 a 61 cts. Barley, $1.55 a $1.60. St. Louis. -Ni 
spring wheat, $1.09 a $1.10; red fall wheat, $1. 
$1.80. Corn, 50 a 55 cts. Oats, 61465 cts. Bar 
$1.75 a $2. Rye, $1.25. Cincinnati: —No. 1 ¥ 
$1.45; No. 2, $1.35. Corn, 60 cts. Oats, 68 a 72 
Rye, $1. 38 a $1 .40. Lard, 18 cts. Sugar cured b 
18,419 cts. Baltimore. — Family flour, $8.75a $1l 
western superfine, $5.50 a $6. Choice red wheat, $ 
White corn, 83 cts.; yellow 86 cts. Oats, 77 cts, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDE 
TUNESSASSA, NEW YORK, 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunes 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O. , Chester, ¢ 0 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend as Principal, s 
experienced man or woman teacher as first asaista A 
Applications may be made to a 
Samuel Bettle, No. 149 North Tenth § 
Wm. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh § 
Edward Richie, No. 444 North Fifth & 

Jos. Walton, No, 413 Walnut St. 


"a 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA Ee 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wort 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, { 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine & 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boa 


Marrizp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Middle 
Delaware county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 8th of | 
mouth, 1869, GzorGE B, Auten, of Marple, we 
L. Smeviey, ‘of the former place. 


Diep, on the 14th of Third month, 1869, afte: 
illness, Cyrus Jacoss, in the 72d year of hiss 
ber of Bradford Monthly and Particular Meeting 

——,, in this city, on the 3lst of Third mont 
JAMES ’Wootwan, aged 59 years, a ree 2 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil 
Northern District. ; Hi ial 
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WILLIAM H. ’ PILE, “Sea 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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